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hey were at the bottom of 

everybody's list. They ranked 

56th out of 58 cities in the 
Phoenix-Hecht Report, a nationwide 
study by the banking industry of post 
offices and how fast mail gets from 
point to point. In studies conducted by 
the Chamber of Commerce and local 
newspapers, more than 60 percent of 
the people interviewed said that the 
Postal Service “hurt their business.” 
They were even at the bottom of their 
own region's quality and service ratings. 
St. Louis had nowhere to go but up. 

And up it went. Last year, the St. 

Louis Division was number one in the 
Central Region in terms of quality and 
service, winning the region's coveted 
“Eagle” quality award, an award given 
each fiscal year to the division in the 
Central Region having the best overall 
quality/service performance. And what 
about that 56th place in the Phoenix- 
Hecht Report? St. Louis finished the 
year tied for first place. 


The search for quality 
The amazing turnaround of the 

St. Louis Division illustrates that 

quality service can be achieved. 

Throughout the nation, companies and 

organizations in both the private 

sector and in the government have 

implemented quality programs in order 

to make “Made in the U.S.A.” once 
again synonymous with quality. 
American companies such as Ford, 

Chrysler, Alcoa, and Xerox have made 

the same kind of comeback as St. 

Louis. Through emphasizing quality, 

they have turned themselves around 

and have begun to regain the markets 

they had lost to foreign manufacturers. 
But quality defects still nag American 

business—and the Postal Service, too. 

Consider these facts: 

w One quarter of American workers 
don’t produce anything; they simply 
fix other workers’ mistakes, a recent 
article in Business Week reported. 

= IBM estimated last year that it 
would take $2.66 billion of additional 
revenue to generate the same amount 
of profit that could be realized if 
each employee removed work 
product defects. 
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Supervisor Ernestine Hendricks knows 
she can rely on her employees when 
she has a problem. 


More than two-thirds of postal 
customer complaints originate in areas 
of misdelivery, delay, nonreceipt and 
change of address, all areas having to 
do with making errors. 

Reworked mail costs the Postal 
Service more than $300 million 

a year, and that’s just the tip of 

the iceberg. 

Quality control experts in the 

Postal Service estimate that just a 1 
percent reduction in machine letter 
mishandlings could save more than 
$30 million a year. 


Clearly, this is a big money game. It 
costs the Postal Service millions to 
redo, rework, or repair what wasn’t done 
right the first time. And not only does 
it cost money, it drives customers to 
competitors and endangers the very 
survival of the Postal Service. Today, 
the organization faces tough 
competition from private industry in 
many areas of its business, particularly 
Express Mail and Parcel Post, and the 
threat of dismemberment if those who 
espouse privatization have their way. 

The message is clear, John G. 
Mulligan, Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General for Operations Support, said 











Defining Quality: 
Letting the customer decide 

Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General for Operations Support John 
G. Mulligan thinks that if we are 
going to achieve quality, we have to 
do a better job of defining it. 
“Quality in an automobile plant 
might be zero defects, or one defect,” 
he says, “but it’s more difficult with 
the mail. It’s great to say we endorse 
‘quality? but that’s not specific like 
delivering a car with no defects. 
Quality in the mail business is hard 
to get a handle on. 

“What's important is what’s in the 
mind of the public about the quality 
of our service, and that perception is 
multi-faceted. It’s the condition of 
the letter when the customer gets it, 
and whether it was delivered by a 
person who was courteous and 
smiling. It’s whether the mail gets 
there on time, and whether the 
stamp was purchased from a friendly, 
efficient clerk; it’s even whether the 
stamp sticks on the envelope. 
Quality is a whole range of things, 
largely defined by customer 
concerns,” Mulligan says. 

Being able to measure performance 
is also crucial to defining quality. 
“We have to be able to measure 











recently: “The Postal Service has to 
deliver quality or get beaten by its 
competitors.” 


A winner 

Delivering quality became the 
number one concern of the St.Louis 
Division employees when they set out 


to change their service and their image. 


As impossible as it seemed at the time, 
they decided to set their cap for the 
“Eagle” award. 

And in 1987, they won it all. The 
victorious division had the greatest 
overall improvement in the quality 
control testing area with a 6 percent 
reduction in mishandlings and a 14 
percent reduction in delayed mail. Its 
composite First-Class Mail Origin- 


Destination Information System (ODIS) 


score of 92.0 was tied for best in the 





what quality “isn’t.” In Quality is Free, 
he writes that quality is not 








region and amounted to a 12 percent 
improvement over the fiscal year 
’86 score. 

In addition, St. Louis achieved a 28 
percent improvement in Parcel Post 
service performance, 16 percent in 
Express Mail service, and a 5 percent 
improvement in Priority Mail service. 

How did this happen? How did St. 
Louis transform itself from the bottom 
of the heap to become No. 1? 


“Our plan was very basic. We 
wanted to give our employees 
the information, the training 
and the tools to do their jobs 
and then praise them when 
they did them right.” 

Postmaster John C. Goodman 


Upbeat attitude 

General Manager/Postmaster John C. 
Goodman, a man who is enthusiastic 
about his job and about the people 
with whom he works, says it was postal 
people who turned the division around. 
“When we started our quality campaign 
in 1986,” he says, “we had an attitude 
problem. So attitude is what we 
concentrated our efforts on. 

“We immediately embarked on a 
program to tell our people how 
necessary they are, how good they 


already were, and how much better they 


could be. Things were so bad here, and 
the press was so down on us that we 
were willing to try anything to boost 
morale. We appealed to everyone's sense 


of pride and gave them a dose of good, 
old-fashioned praise. 

Goodman says mailings were sent to 
employees’ homes telling them how 
important the team was and how 
important they were to the team. 
Articles were placed in the division 
newsletter praising postal people for 
their work and encouraging them to do 
even better. New training programs were 
established to help employees know 
their jobs better. “We appealed to their 
competitive spirit,’ says Goodman. 

“Our plan was very basic. We wanted 
to give our employees the information, 
the training and the tools they needed 
to do their jobs and then praise them 
when they did them right. Very simple, 
very basic. But it works. 

“As soon as any office showed 
progress,” continues Goodman, “we 
would immediately make up signs 
thanking everyone for the job they had 
done. We visited stations and branches 
and associate offices, telling the people 
how appreciative we were of their work. 

“Managers sometimes spend a lot of 
time on about 5 percent cf workers— 
those who do a lousy job—and let the 
95 percent who are doing a good job 
fend for themselves. We made a 
conscious effort to devote our time to 
that 95 percent. We made a decision to 
always have an upbeat attitude. We 
would be honest about our situation, 
but we always tried to leave employees 
with a positive attitude. 

“We had all the tools for success here 
in St. Louis. Our people are 
professionals, but after being beaten on 
the head for three years with negative 
comments, they had understandably 
developed some bad feelings. Now they 
have a lot to be proud of.” 

Good planning 

Planning also played a big part in St. 
Louis’ comeback. “In 1985, we 
developed plans for everything,” says 
quality control manager Thomas Fields. 
“How to sort mail, how to label it, how 
to transport it. And as long as we 
conform to that plan, which is the 
textbook definition of quality, 
everything turns out fine. It’s when we 
don’t that problems crop up.” » 
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William Caldwell (1), mail handler and supervisor 204 B, talking to mail handler 
Jesse Peal, knows the value of training in producing quality work. 


Part of the plan was to begin to 
emphasize quality in every phase of 
division operations and involve 
everyone who worked there. “We started 
with quality talks to all mail processing 
people in small groups of about 20,” 
says Fields. “I went armed with 
statistics about the operations. I talked 
about missorts and mishandlings and 
what they cost us, and I asked for their 
help. The intent of those talks was to 
increase understanding and create 
awareness of the problems and gain 
commitment for change.” 

“I remember one LSM [letter sorting 
machine] group | talked with. I gave 
them the statistics for their unit and 
asked for their help. They came up to 
me after the talk and said, ‘We're better 
than that, and we're going to prove it} 
and they did. 

“The interesting point is that those 
talks worked. I think it’s because we 
sent a clear message that quality is all 
important—plus it was a signal to 
employees that we cared about 
their work. 

“We often don’t give employees 
sufficient credit. The average postal 
employee is highly motivated and 
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dedicated and cares about this business, 
and if you involve them in solving 
problems, they will do their share.” 
Supervisor of mails Ernestine 
Hendricks agrees. She thinks that part 
of the secret to St. Louis’ success is 
tapping employee’s wealth of skills and 
knowledge. “I try to listen to my 
people,” she says. “No one knows the 
job better than they do. If you've got a 
problem, ask for their help. As a 
supervisor, I’m not afraid to admit my 
employees might know more than | do’ 


Beautiful machines 

Fields says the division also has made 
an intense effort to introduce quality 
into its automation program. “Optical 
character readers and bar code sorters 
are beautiful machines,” he says with 
genuine pride, “but they tend to be 
fragile. By that | mean something can 
go wrong very quickly without you 
knowing it. It’s the kind of operation 
that you have to give attention to on 
an ongoing basis, day-in and day-out. 

“The beauty is that most of the 
problems in automation can be traced 
to a very small number of underlying 
causes. For example, one of the 
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problems with the sorters is that they 
will sometimes overlap two letters, and 
the back one will not get a bar code 
sprayed on it. When that happens, it 
just tags along wherever the one 
overlapping it goes. That means 

a missort. 

“But the solution to the problem is 
simple. You just have to make sure the 
belts in the machine are not worn or 
loose. The trouble is, the machine runs 
along just fine when the belts are loose 
or worn, so you are unaware that this is 
happening unless you take the time to 
check. If lots of letters don’t have bar 
codes, then you can bet the cause is 
worn belts. All a supervisor has to do 
to prevent this problem is to check for 
uncoded missorts periodically. It’s that 
simple, but it takes a commitment to 
doing things right the first time.” 





Window clerk Levi Loggins says having 
the right information is necessary to do 
a good job. 


The right tools 

Telling people to “do it right the first 
time” becomes an empty slogan unless 
management enables them to do just 
that. Employees must be motivated and 
provided with the tools to do the job 
right: A clear message of what is 
expected, good training, supplies, praise, 
pleasant surroundings, and the 
information necessary to do their 
jobs—all of these are important to a 
quality operation. 








St. Louis employees, 
justifiably proud of their 
“Eagle” award and their 
improved status, believe that 
most people want to do a 
good job and will do so if 
given a little help from 
management. Window clerks 
Alva Mosley and Levi Loggins 
think that getting the right 
information to employees is 
crucial to doing a good job. 
“For instance,” says Mosley, 
who has been a window clerk 
for 18 years, “take the recent 
rate raise. We are the ones 
people always ask questions of 
during a rate raise, so when 
prices go up, we need to be 
told what is happening as 
soon as possible.” 

Loggins, a 28-year postal 
veteran agrees: “We also need 
to have enough new stamps 
too, particularly three-cent 
ones. During the rate increase 


ier Len | | f delivering quali 
three years ago, we ran out of Letter carrier Lenson Staples gets pleasure out of delivering quality 


service to his customers. 
two-cent stamps and that 


made the customers mad. 

They think if we raise the rates, we 
ought to keep the right stamps on 
hand. The current rate change went a 
lot smoother because we were informed 
and had the necessary supplies.” 

Lula Brown, a mail handler in St. 
Louis for 17 years, believes a pat on the 
back motivates her to do a good job 
more than anything. “It doesn’t cost 
anything to say ‘thank you, you did a 
good job: ” 

She also sees training as crucial to 
the ability to do a good job. “When | 


first came into the Postal Service, we 


didn't have on-the-job-training like we A distribution clerk for 20 years, Anita 
do now. Now we have instructors who Burns thinks learning how to do a job 
show you how to do it the right way. right the first time is important. 
One woman told me she had been 
putting mail in this one section in the __ there was very little training. A new 
wrong place for months, because no person would come in, and they would 
one had ever shown her the right way. say ‘go over there} and that was about 
You have to know the right way from it for training. It was kind of sink 
the start.” or swim.” 

Brown's fellow mail handler for 17 Caldwell, now an acting 204 B 
years, William Caldwell agrees that supervisor three days a week, says 
training is important. “In earlier years training has improved 100 percent over 


what it used to be. “I 
recently was assigned to a 
new position and a supervisor 
spent the whole day with 
me. When the day was done, 
I knew every job on the 
floor.” 

Anita Brown, a distribution 
clerk in St. Louis for 20 
years, says that supervisors 
sometimes find it difficult to 
set aside the time they need 
to train employees or check 
their work because they've 
got so much to do. “But 
supervisors should always be 
given the time to instruct 
and show,” she says. “That is 
the biggest help.” 

A sign is prominently 
displayed in the St. Louis 
Postal Employee Development 
Center (PEDC) that goes a 
long way to explain how the 
division made itself No. 1 
against a lot of odds: “If you 
think training’s expensive, try 
ignorance.” 


Team work 

Letter carrier Lenson Staples, a big, 
soft-spoken man who has been 
delivering the mail for 29 years, 
exemplifies the kind of employee who 
helped boost St. Louis to the top. He 
realizes how important he and the mail 
he carries are to his customers. “The 
other day;’ he explains, “an elderly 
woman on my route told me that she 
had come down to wait for me at 9:30, 
and I don’t even get to her house until 
1:30. Now I can’t fail a customer 
like that.” 

When a customer is waiting for a 
letter or a check that’s due on a certain 
day, and when that day comes, nothing 
about his job pleases Staples more than 
being able to pull that letter out of his 
bag and give it to the customer—on 
time. “And to be able to provide that 
kind of quality service,” he says, 
“requires the cooperation and team 
work of a whole lot of people in the 
Postal Service.” = 
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team effort 


Everyone has a role to play in 
building quality into the Postal Service. 
That means all employees must work 
together and do their part, whether it’s 
being courteous to customers, keeping 
machines running smoothly, coming to 
work on time, not abusing sick leave, or 
supervising others’ work effectively. 
Without the commitment of all 
employees, quality cannot be achieved. 

Peter Jacobson, Assistant Postmaster 
General, Engineering and Technical 
Support Department, says doing a 
quality job is crucial for every employee 
in the Postal Service. “Every function 
in the Postal Service is interdependent. 
The whole thing falls apart if we have 
one weak link. All of us have to do our 
jobs right, or we don’t have quality 
performance.” 


No. 1 priority 

Establishing a quality program requires 
the total commitment of every 
employee, from top management down 
to the people who process and deliver 
the mail. The National Quality 
Steering Committee, a committee of 
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i representatives from each region set up 


to study postal quality programs and 
make recommendations on how to 
improve them, concluded in a recent 
draft report that nothing short of a total 
quality effort is necessary: “In order to 
drive this process,” states the report, 
“top management must make a full 
commitment to quality and develop a 
strategy for its implementation.” 

The Postal Service must make quality 
its number one priority. Sandra K. 


| Williams, postmaster of Reading, PA, 


and former quality control manager at 
Headquarters, says, “Quality has to 








“Our quality problem is 
not in the craft; it’s in 
management. It’s in our 
failure to recognize the 
potential depth of 
commitment our 
employees are willing to 
make if they believe their 
managers are truly 
committed to quality.” 








become part of the way everyone 
thinks. It has to be considered every 
time a decision is made. Managers must 
ask themselves, “What will the impact 
of this decision be on quality?’ All 
employees must ask themselves if they 
are doing the best job they can.” 

Williams looks at the movement 
toward quality in the Postal Service as 
similar to the safety movement several 
years ago. “The postal culture was 
changed regarding safety,” she says. 
“Everyone was behind safety—nothing 
less than total commitment to a safe 
environment was acceptable. It was part 
of goals and objectives—everything was 
tied to it. All employees pitched in and 
did their part. If we had that kind of 
commitment to quality today, we would 
change the Postal Service.” 

APMG Jacobson says we are ready for 
that kind of commitment. “Fiscal year 


1988 is the first year that the Postal 


Service has set quality goals for each 
region and division,” he says. “Quality 
is now part of all division managers 
performance evaluations, signalling to 
them how important we think quality is 
in running the Postal Service.” 

“Our quality program is becoming 
more global,” he adds. “In the past we 
have mainly focused on mail processing, 
but we are expanding the scope of our 
quality program to include every aspect 
of the Postal Service.” 


Management’s part 

Who's responsible for establishing 
quality in an organization? Experts say 
that even though quality is a team 
effort, it is managers who must provide 
the leadership in creating a quality 
environment. 

“Our quality problem is not in the 
craft; it’s in management,” was a 
conclusion reached by the National 
Quality Control Steering Committee in 
its draft report. “It’s in our failure to 
recognize the potential depth of 
commitment our employees are willing 
to make if they believe their managers 
are truly committed to quality.” 

The committee's report, “Operation 
Top Commitment,” makes it clear that 
management must take the lead in 
establishing quality in the Postal 
Service. The report points out that one 
of the Postal Service’s major untapped 
resources is its “dedicated work force” 
waiting for the right signal from 
management that would unleash their 
desire to do a top-quality job. 

The idea that creating an 
environment in which quality can 
flourish is management’s responsibility 
is shared by leading experts in the field. 
W. Edwards Deming, the man who 
taught the Japanese about quality, says 
that achieving quality is a matter of 
“everyone doing his or her best.” But, 
he says, it’s not that simple. In order to 
do their best, workers must be given 
the opportunity and the guidance, and 
that is management's job. 

“The supposition the world over,’ he 
says “is that there would be no 
problems in production or in service if 
only our workers would do their jobs 








right, but that’s not the truth. When 
workers don’t do their jobs, it is mostly 
because they are handicapped by the 
system, and the system belongs to 
management.” 

For Deming and other experts in the 
field, quality can never be achieved 
without the full support and leadership 
of top management. 

“Only 20 percent of quality problems 
are due to workers,” writes Deming in 
his book, Quality, Productivity and 
Competitive Position: “at least 80 percent 
are management problems.” 


A quality message 

Sandra Williams thinks that two 
things will determine whether the 
Postal Service will succeed in 
establishing quality: 1) workers must 
understand that management wants 
quality and will accept nothing less; 
and 2) the basic systems that produce 
poor quality must be replaced with 
systems (i.e., equipment, training, 
design, procurement, management style) 
that encourage quality. 

American automobile manufacturers 
found out how crucial it was for their 
workers to get the message that quality 
was important when they woke up one 
morning to find that Americans weren't 
buying their cars anymore, and not just 
because imports were cheaper, but 
because they were better. 

To get their business back, the “big 
three,” Chrysler, General Motors and 
Ford, had to make some quality 
changes, and that meant gaining the 
cooperation of their workers. 

The most spectacular comeback in 
the car business has been the Ford 
Motor Company. Led by W. Edwards 
Deming, Ford began to make changes 
in quality in the early 1980s. Ford 
leaders instituted statistical process 
control, a technique for spotting defects 
where they are made rather than in 
after-the-fact inspections; they based a 
large part of performance evaluations of 
upper-level executives on their ability to 
improve quality; and they began to 
listen to workers and make them an 
integral part of the business. 
Management sent the message that at 





Ford “quality was job one.” 

One assembly line worker, interviewed 
in Insight Magazine, recalled how things 
used to be at Ford: “All the managers 
cared about was how fast the line was 
running and how many engines were 
being produced an hour.” Today Ford 
workers are responsible for the quality 
of their own products—they can even 
stop the assembly line when they spot 
potential defects. The company 
produces fewer engines per hour, but 
they have far fewer defects. Ford 
management sent the message that 
quality was all-important, and it has 
paid off with the largest profits in 
the auto industry. 








“We must rely 

on the dedication 

and abilities of our 
employees as a major tool 
in achieving quality, and 
we must create an 
environment that allows 
those abilities to flourish,” 








Freedom from fear 

One of the major steps management 
must take in establishing a quality 
program is to create an environment that 
is “free from fear; an environment where 
workers feel they are vital to the 
organization, that they have a part in the 
decision making process, and that their 
ideas make a contribution and will not 
be put down. 

Deming writes that many workers are 
afraid to ask questions or take positions 
for fear of reprisals. “The economic loss 
from fear is appalling,” he says. “It is 
necessary for better quality that workers 
feel secure.” Workers must be able to ask 
questions and make mistakes. 

Postmaster General Anthony M. Frank 
(see p. 12 for a profile on him), has 
stated that his top priorities include 
building employee morale and creating a 
climate where people are encouraged 
to be innovative and are not afraid to 





make mistakes. “We must rely on the 
dedication and abilities of our employees 
as a major tool in achieving quality,’ says 
Frank, “and we must create an 
environment that allows those abilities 
to flourish.” 


More than a slogan 

Building quality has to be more than 
slogans and workroom posters. It is 
more than the latest corporate 
buzzword. Announcing a policy to 
improve quality and productivity will 
accomplish nothing,” says W. Edwards 
Deming. “Providing the appearance of 
quality is easy,’ says a recent Business 
Week article. “Truly improving quality is a 
long, hard slog.” 

It does no good to gather employees 
together and say “Beginning today, we 
will have quality” According to Deming, 
what is needed is a “roadmap” to quality, 
not a pronouncement. The commitment 
must be there, and it must be total. 

The National Quality Steering 
Committee says, “The issue of quality is 
not satisfied by three good months or » 


Illustrations by Tim Miller 
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even a year. It must be ongoing for the 
life of the organization.” 


Quality is “free” 

The Postal Service must be willing 
not only to commit to quality, but must 
also be willing to invest in it. 
Establishing a quality program has up- 


front costs—training, for example, but it 
eventually pays for itself. The payback 
comes from the millions of customers 
who continue to do business with us; it 
comes from not having to do work over, 
or make repairs, or resort or redeliver 
the mail. Over time, the savings from 
doing things right the first time far 





exceeds the cost of a quality program. 

In fact, the Postal Service can’t afford 
not to improve quality. As Myron 
Tribus, former director of the Advanced 
Engineering Study Center at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
puts it, “Quality is never your problem. 
It is the solution to your problem.” =» 





For better 
quality listen 
to the workers 


by James Houghton 

Where does management begin in 
achieving high quality? How do we 
initiate this vast cultural change? While 
no one has a pat answer, let me suggest 
some basics. 

The most striking similarity one finds 
among companies with quality control 
programs is an absolute commitment to 
the process from the top management. 
Time and again it has been proved that 
without concerted leadership efforts 
there is simply no way a program 
can get off the ground, let alone 
be effective. 

While the leadership role is crucial, 
management also has what | consider 
to be a more important mandate in the 
process. From the start, management 
must recognize that the worker, if 
allowed, can provide the most 
important impetus for improvement. On 
the surface, this sounds almost routine, 
especially among companies that pride 
themselves on progressive human- 
resources practices. There is evidence, 
however, to show that we're not moving 
quickly enough on worker involvement. 

In a recent Gallup Poll on quality 
practices in American industry, workers 
were singled out as the primary source 
of quality problems by a majority of 
executives. 

This is pure bunk. If there is one 
thing our company and others like us 
have learned from our efforts to 
enhance quality, it is that the person 
on the job knows more about that job 
and how to improve it than anyone in 
the organization. For too long we 
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managers have worn blinders when 
looking at our workers. We have 
underestimated their creativity and 
failed to tap their resourcefulness. They 
want to do a good job. They want to be 
an integral part of the quality process. 
Listening to the workers, placing 
more faith in their capabilities, can 
often produce dramatic results. Early in 
our efforts to improve quality, for 
example, a group of production 
employees found that by inaccurately 
weighing a product we were cheating 
ourselves of more than $30,000 a year. 
This is precisely the kind of fruit we 
had hoped our program would bear. 
But, as one worker pointed out, the 
fruit had been ripe for a long time. 





... The person on the 
job knows more about 
that job and how to 
improve it than anyone 
in the organization..? 





That is, they suspected the problem had 
existed for years, but never believed 
management would value or listen to 
their opinions. 

Quality is good business. There is 
ample evidence of this. Greater 
employee involvement contributed to a 
60 percent reduction in scrap and 
rework at Harley-Davidson; 
Westinghouse’s semiconductor division 
achieved a 69 percent cutback in 
customer returns for a savings of 
$600,000; AT&T saved more than $52 
million in just 60 days by eliminating 
errors in service documents... 

Management must seek ways to break 
down the communication barriers 
between employee ranks. Quality is 


James Houghton is chairman of 


Corning Glass Works. 


likely to have different meanings to a 
manager and a production worker, but 
there needs to be a common language 
between all groups to solve problems. 
Managers do not get the job done by 
themselves; the only way to get it done 
effectively is by working as a member of 
the larger team. In a total quality 
effort, a manager's willingness to learn 
is no more important than the ability 
to listen. 

Producing this common language 
requires a steep, upfront investment in 
training—maybe the most essential 
element of a successful quality effort. 
Training can be a dramatic 
demonstration of management's 
commitment when every employee from 
the factory floor to the executive suite 
participates in the same program. 

Training can produce a great 
“equalizer” effect among a company’s 
employees. Companies should consider 
using their own employees to conduct 
the training. At Corning, for example, 
our people are saying there’s a new air 
of respect among the ranks, a more 
positive attitude across the board. The 
truth is we “talked” about the 
importance of training for years, but 
until we instituted comprehensive and 
mandatory programs, our efforts never 
matched our intentions. 

These actions—unleashing our work 
force—can begin to forge the cultural 
changes necessary.... Balance can only 
be achieved through an attention to 
quality that many companies, even 
today, consider impossible, or at least 
impractical. 

Building a quality process that 
produces well-trained employees— 
workers capable of making greater 
contributions than we have believed 
possible—will provide the best departure 
point. Put simply, the ball is in 
Our court. g 

“Copyright © 1987 by the New York Times 
Company. Reprinted by permission.” 





Calling all artists 


enter except members of the 
Headquarters Communications 
Department. 

. Only original artwork by postal 
employees (no children’s art) will be 
considered, and all work submitted 
must be done on the employee's 
own time. 

. The artwork must have a postal 
theme (do not submit stamp designs). 

. You may use any medium reproducible 

2-w AY in print except photography. Artwork 
WRIST proportioned to fit horizontally on an 
RADIO 8¥2 X Il-inch page will receive 
preference. 
ust off your . You may either submit the actual 
brushes and piece of artwork or a color photograph 
pencils—it’s time or slide. If your artwork makes it to 
once again for the the final judging, you will be asked to 
Postal Life calendar art send in the original artwork. 
contest. All postal . Please include a self-addressed mailer 
artists are encouraged of the proper size for any artwork that 
to enter their work for you wish returned to you (postage is 
this fifth annual contest. not necessary). We cannot be 
Every year postal people responsible for loss or damage. 
write to Postal Life expressing . You may send as many entries as you 
the pride they feel at seeing like, but each entry must be 
such outstanding work done by accompanied by the entry form or a 
their colleagues. facsimile. 

The winners, one for each . The Postal Service has the right to 
month, will receive a $100 gift reproduce the winning entries to be 
certificate to the catalog of their used in any manner it sees fit. 
choice, in addition to having . Send entries to the Postal Life Art 

their art work appear in the Contest, Room 5300, USPS 
Dick Tracy used with Postal Life calendar. Headquarters, Washington, DC 
— rig Gould 20260-3100. 
and Dic er. Tribune 
Media Service. Rules: 10. All entries must be postmarked by 
1. All employees are eligible to August 15, 1988. = 
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OFFICIAL 1989 CALENDAR ART CONTEST ENTRY FORM 


Send entries postmarked by August 15, 1988 to: Name: 
POSTAL LIFE Art Contest 
USPS Headquarters Room 5300 Adie —_———— 


Washington, DC 20260-3100 City: 


Telephone: (work) ___ 
Postal facility: eet ea 


Address: 
Job title: 








Profile 
of a new 


PMG 





Our new Postmaster 
General, a successful 
California banker 
who cares about 
people and admires 
innovation, plans to 
stay awhile. 





He drives the oldest Volkswagen bus in 
America, he admits he makes mistakes 
and wants his employees to know they 
can make them too, and he expects 
people who work for him to treat their 
coworkers as equals, no matter what 
their rank. 

Anthony M. Frank, the Postal Service's 
69th Postmaster General and former 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
First Nationwide Bank, has a reputation 
as an innovative leader who, before he 
started his new job, decided to find out 
about it from the ground up by 
delivering and sorting the mail. 

Known as an astute businessman and 
an energetic administrator, Frank guided 
First Nationwide Bank to 16 straight 
years of profits in an often uncertain 
industry. When he took over as 
chairman, First Nationwide was located 
only in Northern California and had 
assets of $400 million; when he left it 
had 370 offices in 14 states and assets of 
more than $18 billion. 

He looks forward to serving as 
Postmaster General and hopes to stay in 
the job for at least three years. “There 
are a lot of challenges,” he says, “and 
there is also a great opportunity to serve 
the people of this country in partial 
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Photo by Sam Tsunoda 


repayment of the generosity shown to my 
parents and me when we came here from 
Nazi Germany in 1937” 

Taking the helm of the nation’s largest 
civilian employer during a time of 
change is welcomed by Frank. He sees 
change as not only inevitable, but also 
good for a company. “You cannot keep 
things as they are,” he says. “You can 
either go forward or you can go 
backward. But you cannot stay the same?” 


Management style 

Frank describes his management style 
as “monitored delegation.” He says that 
means that people who work for him get 
broad responsibilities and do their own 
managing. “But I need to know what 
they're doing,” he adds. 

He thinks people are more satisfied if 
given responsibility to manage their own 
affairs. “And it’s important for employees 
to be fulfilled by their jobs” he says. “I 
think we all work better that way. 
Shouldn't people look forward to coming 
to work each day?” 

Frank is big on letting people make 
their own decisions, even if it means 
making mistakes. “If you allow people to 
take positions and then don’t punish 
them if they don’t work out?” he says, 








Photo by Pat McCabe 


“you develop an organization that lends 
itself to creative solutions.” 

How employees are treated is a major 
concern of the Postmaster General’s: “An 
overriding principle of our organization 
must be respect and courtesy for each 
individual postal employee, regardless of 
where they are in the organization. No 
one has a monopoly on good ideas. 
Everyone deserves fair treatment from his 
or her managers and co-workers.” 


The humane way 

He sees automation and work sharing 
as very important to the future of the 
Postal Service. “We are required to live 
within our means, and I see technology 
as an important way to bring down 
costs.” In an interview with WRCTYV, an 
NBC affiliate in Washington, DC, the 
new Postmaster General said that 
“harnessing technology to keep costs in 
line” was his first priority. 

His second, he said was the 
“motivation of our people” According to 
him, “There is nothing more powerful 
than a motivated employee.” 

When asked if he would be 
constrained by the fact that as a 
government agency he couldn't cut the 
number of employees as many new » 





CEO's have done, Frank answered: “I 
wouldn't do that if I could. | don't 
believe in it. You have to remember that 
your employees are human beings. If you 


can increase your volume and hold your 
work force steady, that’s a very nice, 
humane way to drive costs down. If you 
can harness technology and make 
reductions through normal retirement, 
that’s a much better way to do it than 
go in there with some dramatic meat ax. 
Anyway, that’s not my style?” 


Friendly media 

Frank understands the importance 
of maintaining open lines of 
communication. A recent article in PSA 
magazine about how to handle the media 
held Frank up as an example of a leader 
with excellent public relations skills who 
had friendly ties with the media. In the 
article, Frank underscored his concern for 
treating other people with courtesy and 
fairness when he gave his tips for a 
successful relationship with the media: 
“Be available, whether you want to be or 
not, and at all times. You can’t be 
selectively available” His second tip: 
“Don't lie. Don't fudge. That doesn’t 
mean you have to tell something 
confidential. Just say you can't 


Photo by Joanne Whitfield 
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Getting his picture taken and talking to customers are part of the rigors of a job many 
critics call “impossible?” But Tony Frank views being Postmaster General as a challenge 


and an opportunity. 


comment on that. And)” he added, 
“always remember to try and understand 
the other person's problems.” 


Personal history 

Some “Frank” facts about our 
new PMG: 

He is 56, 6’ 2” tall, and he earned a 
bachelor’s degree and an MBA from 
Dartmouth College in New Hampshire 
and did postgraduate work in finance at 
the University of Vienna in 1957. 

He likes to go hiking and canoeing. 

He is married to the former Gay 
Palmer, who was studying penguins in 
the Antarctic when Frank accepted the 
PMG post, and they have a daughter, 
Tracy, and a son, Randall Palmer. 

He grew up in Hollywood, California, 
but has lived in Marin County, just 
across the Golden Gate Bridge from San 
Francisco, for the past 16 years. 

Living in Marin County with its 
reputation for “hot-tubs” and “laid- 
back” lifestyles, driving an old VW bus 
and serving on the financial advisory 
board of the Zen Center in San 
Francisco does not convey the image of a 
typical banker. But Frank thinks that all 
of this might be to his advantage. 
“People expect me to say and do 


unconventional things, so | can get away 
with more.” 

Not as colorfully, but perhaps more 
importantly, Frank served as vice 
chairman and later chairman of the 
California Housing Finance Agency 
(which provides financing for over 10,000 
units of low income housing per year), 
and he also served on the boards of 
directors of four listed companies, an 
international company, and numerous 
local and national charities. Most 
recently he was a member of the 
National Housing Task Force, which 
produced proposed federal legislation 
this March. 

Frank has enjoyed the visits he has 
made to the field and is impressed with 
the postal workers he has met. “I want 
to thank everyone for the surprising (only 
to me) pride and dedication to the Postal 
Service I have observed and for the great 
courtesy shown me and the willingness 
to educate me in my first months.” 

Don't be surprised if this 
unconventional Postmaster General shows 
up at your post office. “I like to get out 
of the office and mix with employees; 
he says. “I want to learn about the 
people who work here.” s 
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Be a postal ambassador 





Ten tips for handling 





_ pos tal 
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“The USPS 
moves 21/2 times 
more mail per day 
than Federal 
Express delivers in 
an entire year.’ 
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( : omplaining about postal service 
is as American as apple pie. 
Many of our customers tend to 

see postal rates in a vacuum, as if only 

the Postal Service raises it prices. They 

forget that everything goes up—usually a 

lot more often than postage. They also 

tend to remember the one late letter 
among their hundreds of on-time 

pieces of mail. 

So what’s the best way to answer 
customers’ complaints? The best defense 
is to arm yourself with information. Here 
are 10 points to help soothe the most 
unhappy customer. Administered with 
courtesy, they'll help to make the recent 
tate raise or a piece of lost mail easier 
to swallow. 





critics 


1 Postage rates have not gone up in 
@ three years. The last raise was in 
February of 1985. Few products have 
gone for three years without a raise in 
prices. 


Consider our size. It can help if 

@ the public understands the 
incredible feat it is to deliver more than 
150 billion pieces of mail per year. In 
fiscal year 1987, the Postal Service 
moved 2% times more mail per day than 
Federal Express delivered the entire year. 
And consider this—if the Postal Service 
had only a 1 percent error rate, that’s 
still a billion and a half mistakes a year. 
Even a 1/10 of 1 percent error rate is 15 
million letters gone astray. But in spite of 
our ever-increasing volume, we have 
managed to move the mail more 
efficiently with fewer employees. Today, 
the Postal Service delivers 77 percent 
more mail than it did in 1971 with only 
8 percent more people. 

Because we are so big, even a small 
increase in costs can have a major 
impact on the balance of postal revenues 
and costs. For example, a 4 percent 
increase in the average cost of handling 
and delivering a piece of mail could lead 
to a deficit of more than $4 billion over 
three years. 


No subsidies. This might be the 

@ most important point you can 
make to customers. As recently as 1970, 
the American taxpayer picked up the tab 
for nearly a quarter of the Postal Service's 
budget. That was a drain on the U. S. 
Treasury, and amounted to a big hidden 
price on top of the cost of a stamp. 
Today the Postal Service is financed by 
those who use it—not by the taxpayers. 
So when customers say “my taxes pay 
your salary” remind them that although 
postage was once subsidized, the Postal 
Service is now self supporting and no » 








longer receives any operating money from 
the Federal Treasury. 

Another important fact is that during 
the past 10 years, the Postal Service has 
achieved five surpluses and recorded five 
deficits with a net surplus over the 
period of about $560 million, a fraction 
of one percent of total revenue. That 
shows how well-managed postal 
finances are. 





Still a bargain. The United 
4, States is still the biggest postage 
bargain around. The Japanese pay the 
equivalent of 46.5 cents to mail a letter, 
France pays 38.3 cents and the United 
Kingdom pays 31.8 cents. The fact that 
America has the cheapest postage rates 
in the industrialized world might not 
ease stamp buyers’ pocketbooks, but it 
helps make the point that U. S. postage 
costs are not out of line. 


Nostalgia isn’t all it’s cracked up 

@ to be. Customers like to point 
fondly to the days of the three-cent 
stamp. When they do, you can remind 
them that those were also the days of 
the nickle candy bar and the $1,000 car. 
A better comparison is the eight-cent 
stamp that was in effect when the Postal 
Service began operations in 1971. 
Though still subsidized (by about 10 
percent), that stamp more closely 
represented the costs of running the 
system. Adjusted for inflation, it 
is roughly equivalent to today’s 
25-cent stamp. 


6 Small change. To the average 
@ householder, the First-Class rate 
raise will cost less than 20 cents per 
week, or under $10 a year. 





“Educate yourself 
so you have the 
facts to answer 


the questions your 
customers, friends 
and relatives will 
ask you.” 





A lot for the money. You can 
@ point out to customers that six 
days a week the Postal Service delivers to 
any address in the United States, 
whether it’s in a remote spot in 
Northern Alaska or an apartment in 
New York City, all for the same price. 











Rising costs. During the last three 
@ years, the Postal Service has 
experienced increased costs on many 
fronts. We have added 7 million more 
addresses since the last rate increase. 
That meant putting 12,000 more carriers 
on the streets every day. In addition, 


inflation, increased labor and health 
benefits and retirement costs, and higher 
transportation costs resulting from airline 
deregulation in 1985 have contributed to 
the need for higher rates. 





9 Cutting costs. The Postal Service 
@ hasn't just been sitting back 
watching its costs go up. During 1987, 
vigorous cost containment efforts reduced 
expenditures by $149 million, which 
helped offset increases in operating costs. 


10 Good service. The Postal 

@ Service provides good service 
for its customers. Just ask them. Recent 
studies, such as the Roper Report, point 
out that nearly 90 percent of the 
American people think we do a good 
job. And when compared to other 
services, such as the phone company, 
banks, or public utility companies, the 
Postal Service is rated as tops. 


P ostal ambassadors 
Be ready to present our side 


courteously when people complain to you 
about high postal rates or poor service. 
Educate yourself so you have the facts to 
answer the questions your customers, 
friends and relatives will ask you. 
Remember, each of you is an ambassador 
for the Postal Service, and no one can 
tell the postal story better. = 


Illustrations by Tim Miller 
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Be A Winner 








Invest in Bonds and enter the Savings 
Bonds cryptogram contest, and you could ; OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM 
| How to play: 
Each stamp denominatition represents a letter in the alphabet. For example, the 


ocomotive stamp equals the letter B. Once you have broken the code, write the 
etters in the blank spaces below the stamps to solve the message. 


become twice a winner. 

The annual Savings Bond drive will be ! 
getting underway soon at your post office. 
Make yourself a winner by becoming a 
Bonds saver. 

Savings Bonds are not just another 
deduction. They are a smart savings and 
investment plan for many reasons: 

a A variable market-based rate. 

= Tax advantages exempt from local and 
state taxes; and federal taxes can be 
deferred until the bonds are cashed. 

w Liquidity—you can easily cash bonds 
after six months. 

= An easy, painless way to save—just a 

few dollars taken out of your paycheck 

through the payroll savings plan can 

add up quickly. 











Great prizes! 

You could win one of the following 
prizes: 

Seven first prizes—Nicon 7X20CF 
Companion Travelite II compact 
binoculars. 

Thirty second prizes—Entering Space, 
An Astronaut’s Odyssey, a book by Joseph 
P. Allen with Russell Martin. Includes 
more than 200 photographs of life on 
board a space craft, glorious views of 
Earth and images of the moon and 
planets. Each book will be autographed 
by Astronaut Guion S. Bluford, Jr. 














Rules: 

1. All postal employees are eligible to 
enter except HQ Communications Dept. 
and Bonds Committee employees. 

2. All entrants must submit the 
completed puzzle entry form that includes 
the 9-word hidden message. 

3. Winners will be chosen at random 
from the correct entries. 

4. Entries should be mailed to: 

Savings Bond Cryptogram Contest 

USPS Headquarters, Room 9820 
Washington, DC 20260-4300. es a 
5. Entries must be postmarked no later ™ ZIP +4: 
than midnight, July 15, 1988. ia. ss thome) 


Postal facility: Job title: 
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The Census Bureau and the Postal 
Service are gearing up, as they do every 
10 years, to take the social and 
economic pulse of the nation as part of 
the national census, the largest 
statistical enterprise in the United 
States. 

Next to a war, the census is the 
largest federal government mobilization, 
with about 1.6 million people 
interviewed and tested for some 
400,000 temporary census jobs. 

Since most of the questionnaires are 
mailed, the Postal Service's role is 
crucial to the success of the census, and 
it is reimbursed for all costs associated 
with delivering the questionnaires. 


Census forms 

There will be two census forms in 
1990. The short form, which takes 
about 15 minutes to complete, has 
about 10 basic population and housing 
questions. Most households will receive 
the short form, which asks for the age, 
race, sex, marital status, household 
relationship, and ethnic origin of each 
person in the household. 

Some households will receive a longer 
questionnaire that may take about 30 
to 45 minutes to answer. The long 
form contains the basic questions 
plus additional ones about income, 
ancestry, occupation, education, and 
housing costs. 

Since each household in the country 
will receive a census questionnaire in 
mid-March 1990, the Census Bureau 
will begin printing more than 100 
million forms by early 1989. By law, the 
Census Bureau had to submit the 
wording of the questionnaires to 
Congress by April 1 of this year. 


Getting ready 

As part of the preparations for the 
April 1, 1990, census, this past March 
the Census Bureau and the Postal 
Service conducted a “dress rehearsal” in 
St. Louis, central Missouri, and eastern 
Washington. The dress rehearsal used 
the procedures to be followed by the 
Postal Service in handling the more 
than 100 million questionnaires that 
the Postal Service will deliver during 
the census. 








“These dress rehearsals are the final 
ones in our planning series that began 
in 1985,” says John G. Keane, Census 
Bureau director. “These local counts are 
official and mirror as closely as possible 
the methods we'll use nationwide 


in 1990.” 


Succcessful tests 

Elaine Collins, Census 1990 
coordinator at postal Headquarters, 
reports that the dress rehearsal series 
was successful. “We gained valuable 


“F information for planning the national 





During this count, the Census Bureau 
primarily will use the mail-out, mail- 
back technique used in the 1970 and 
1980 censuses—that’s where the Postal 
Service delivers questionnaires to homes 
and the householders mail them back. 
In some sparsely settled areas, the 
Postal Service will deliver census 
questionnaires to households and census 
workers will pick them up. In other 
rural sections, census enumerators will 
hand deliver the forms and 
householders will mail them back. 








census events. It’s important that we 
give the Bureau our best product and 
yet minimize the impact of the census 
on normal postal procedures.” 

Collins commended postal people in 
dress rehearsal offices for their 
conscientious efforts: “They deserve 
thanks for their cooperation and a job 
well done.” 


Valuable statistics 

During the nearly 200 years since the 
first census, uses of census statistics 
have proliferated. Not only are census 
numbers used to apportion the seats of 
the House of Representatives, but they 
also are used to redistrict seats in state 
and local legislatures. 

A lot of money also rides on the 
outcome of the census. Statistics from 
the national count are used to 
distribute billions of dollars in federal 
and state program funds each year to 
cities, towns and countries across the 
nation. Government and private sector 
planners study census numbers before 
embarking on any large-scale 
development, whether it is a school, 
highway or shopping center. 

Between 1991 and 1993, the Census 
Bureau will publish in various formats 
several hundred thousand pages of 
statistics from the census. 

This is a far cry from the 56 pages 
contained in the first census report of 
1790 when George Washington was 
president, and Thomas Jefferson, then 
Secretary of State, was in charge of the 
first count, which showed a population 
of 3.9 million. 

The 1990 census is expected to show 
a total population of 250 million. = 
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ewels of light 

Benjamin (Sandy) A. Fenner, a letter carrier for 

10 years at the main branch of the McLean, VA, 

Post Office, created this stained glass version of 

the postal emblem that is displayed in the lobby 

of the McLean Post Office. Fenner says that he 
has always been interested in stained glass, what he calls 
“jewels of light,” but it was only about four years ago 
that he began doing it himself. Searching for a subject 
matter for a class he was taking, Fenner got the idea of 
doing the postal logo and talked to his postmaster about 
making it for the main post office. 

Several customers have commented on the piece and 
Fenner has received commissions for jobs from people 
who have seen the display. 

Fenner says, “I enjoy doing stained glass, and I hope to 
continue into retirement.” = 
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SHORT STUFF 


o you haven’t paid your 

electric bill 

In this scene from the new 

Broadway musical MAIL, 

which opened April 14 in 
New York, Michael Rupert is corralled 
by utility company employees Louise 
Hickey (I) and Michele Pawk for not 
paying his bill. MAIL is a musical tale 
of Alex, played by Rupert, who returns 
to his apartment after a four-month- 
long absence to stacks and stacks of 
mail. As he opens the letters, each one 
magically comes to life in song and 
dance. Rupert also composed the music 
with lyricist Jerry Colker. » 


utstanding 

public service 

Kenneth Boyd-Robertson, 

letter carrier in Port 

Lavaca, TX, has been 
named as the winner of the 1987 
GEICO Public Service Award in the 
field of fire prevention. Boyd-Robertson 
has been a fire department and rescue 
service volunteer and has promoted fire 
education and safety throughout his 
home state for more than 30 years. 
He has served as an instructor in the 
Texas AGM Firemen’s Training School 
for 23 years and is a member of the 
State Fireman and Fire Marshalls’ 
Association. 

The $2,500 GEICO awards are given 
every year to citizens for outstanding 
public service. The recipients were 
recently honored at a reception 
and presentation ceremony in 
Washington, DC. = 
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as detector 

He thought he smelled gas as soon as he 

reached the front door of the apartment. He 

also knew that 85-year-old Miriam Lees 

lived alone in the small apartment. So letter 
carrier Michael Bittle decided to check out the situation. 
He opened the door and found Lees gazing out of the 
window, unaware that four gas burners were turned on 
but not lit. He immediately turned off the gas and threw 
open as many windows as he could reach. 

“I give him credit for saving my mother’s life,” says 
Edmund Lees, who called the mailman a hero. ‘‘He’s a 
nice guy. He goes around doing his business all day long, 
and nobody realizes he’s alert, on his toes and caring 
about people on his route.”’ 

Bittle, who’s been a carrier for 10 years and on this 
route for three, says his actions were nothing 
extraordinary. ‘Everybody does the same thing,” he says. 
“| mean, if you smell gas, you’ve got to look into it.” 

Bittle says he keeps a special watch on several of his 
customers. “There are other elderly ladies on the route 
who live alone that | sort of look out for. If you see the 
mail backing up, you might mention it to one of the 
neighbors and have someone check on it.” 

George Donahue, branch manager at the 
Merchantsville, NJ, Post Office where Bittle works, says 
the Postal Service is proud of Bittle and of all carriers 
who look out for people as part of their jobs. ‘While our 
carriers are out there, they see a lot of things. They try to 
help out when they can.” = 
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“model” carrier 
Racing boats was always a dream of Alex J. 
Petrolati, a letter carrier/router from the 
King of Prussia, PA, Post Office, and he’s 
making that dream come true. 
“The Eagle,”’ Petrolati’s model sailboat that he began 
racing in March, weighs in at 25 pounds, stands 8 feet 
nd we think we’ve got problems high, is 58 inches long, has a 11%-inch beam and 1,200 
More than a fifth of South Koreans bear square inches of dacron sail. The hull of the $2,000 boat 
the last name of Kim, and another quarter is fiberglass and the deck is made of marine plywood. 
have the last name of Lee or Park. This Petrolati, who has been building and racing models for 
can cause a lot of mix-ups in the delivery two years, spent three months working back and forth 
of the mail. with the Property Rights Board at postal Headquarters for 
The Economic Planning Board of South Korea said that the right to use the postal logo on his boat. “I love my 
21.7 percent of the nation’s population of 41 million job,” he says, “‘so it seemed natural to want to give the 
people went by the name Kim, while 14.8 percent are Postal Service some publicity when my boat races.” 
named Lee and 8.5 percent are named Park. Petrolati thinks the boat has a great future. “It’s been 
The survey said that the 10 most common names made | doing well in the test runs. Cuts through the water like 
up nearly two-thirds of the population. = _ i hope it will be a winner just like the Postal 
ervice.” = 
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In the limelight 


In 1982, Freddie Gorman put his past 
behind him and went to work as a letter 
carrier at Los Angeles’ Preuss Station. 
Six years went by before someone 
recognized him from a photograph and 
blew his cover. 

Back in the 1960s and early ‘70s 
Gorman had been a famous musician, 
who wrote the number one hit tune, 
“Please, Mr. Postman,” and many other 
famous songs, including “Forever,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and “I want a 
Guy.” His songs were recorded by such 
well-knowns as The Beatles, The 
Carpenters, Marvin Gay, Stevie Wonder, 
and Diana Ross and the Supremes. 

The Marvelettes’ version of “Please 
Mr. Postman” sold more than a million 
copies in 1961. In 1964, the Beatles 
recorded the song on an album which 
also sold more than a million copies. 
Then in 1975, the Carpenters recorded 
the song on one of their albums, and 
that sold a million copies and won a 
Grammy Award. 

Gorman and his group, the Originals, 
toured extensively and appeared in 
concerts at the Apollo Theater in New 
York, the Spectrum in Chicago, and the 
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Paladium and Shrine auditoriums in Los 
Angeles. In 1978, the group broke up. 


“We hadn’t had a hit for two years,” he 
says, “‘and if you’re not a superstar you 
don’t get the good bookings. And the 
ones you do get are not in the best 
kinds of places.” Gorman decided to 
look for a different line of work. 

He had been a letter carrier in Detroit 
from 1957 to 1967 but had resigned 
when his music career took off. So 
Gorman decided to quit writing songs 
and ask for his old job back. “‘I’d had it 
with the constant hustle of show 
business,” he says. He was reinstated to 
the Postal Service in 1982 at the Preuss 
Post Office in the West Los Angeles 
area. He later transferred to Griffith 
Station. 

Gorman kept his former career to 
himself, but last year fellow carrier Oscar 
Vargas recognized Gorman’s photograph 
on an old record album. Carrier Robert 
De Santiago and station manager Joanne 
Campuzano verified his suspicions and 
the three of them persuaded Gorman to 
admit to his former identity. 

Now, he’s in the limelight as never 
before, his story pounced on by 
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Letter carrier/songwriter Freddie Gorman looks back on his 
famous past with his feet firmly planted in the present. 


newspapers in New York, Chicago and 
Los Angeles. His division’s newsletter 
editor published a story about him, 
People magazine ran a feature story, and 
he was interviewed on radio and on Fox 
TV’s Late Night Show. In addition, he 
played a part in The Price is Free, a 
postal video about “Operation Mail,” 
distributed in the Los Angeles Division 
for showing at Postal Customer Council 
meetings. Excerpts from the video were 
used as spot commercials on local TV 
stations. 

Gorman, who lives with his wife 
Dodie in Duarte, CA, is currently 
revising some of his old songs and 
writing new ones with his 17-year-old 
son Dillon, but he has no plans to 
return to a music career. 

“Fame has been beckoning and the 
old juices started to flow,” says the 
songwriting carrier. “But | told myself I 
must not be tempted; it’s not the life | 
want any more. | did what most people 
only dream of, but it’s over. I’m blessed 
to have my old job back. I like what 
I’m doing.” « 
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Marty Roberts steers his windsurfer across Missouri. 


It was a late Saturday afternoon 
when five weary boardsailors landed at 
the base of the Gateway Arch in St. 
Louis, completing their quest to 
become the first people to windsurf 
across the state. 

The crossing was the brainchild of 
40-year-old Marty Roberts, who was 
then communications manager for the 
Kansas City Division. Roberts, 
currently field services coordinator in 
the Communications Department at 
Headquarters, approached members of 
the Sans Souci Sailboard Club with his 
idea, and after more than a month of 
preparation, the team—Roberts, Paul 
Clardy, Farshid Hoofer, Bill Kinser, and 
Walt Wiercinski—set sail on the 
Missouri River from La Benite Park 
with about 100 curious onlookers 
gathered to see them off. 

By the end of the first day, the group 
arrived at Lexington, MO, after 
proceeding only 35 miles—40 miles 
short of their goal. Their progress had 
been hampered by light to non-existent 
winds. The disappointing conditions 
continued into the second and third 
days until a thunderstorm that had 
produced 80 mph winds caught up with 
them. The opportunity to take 
advantage of the high winds was 
thwarted, however, by severe lightning 
and rain, forcing the crew to stop in 
Glasgow after covering only 37 miles. 

Barges were another problem. 


Whenever a barge passed, the wake 
and turbulence were so bad that the 
sailors had to get completely off the 
river and wait before they could safely 
resume their journey. 

The team had hoped to finish its trip 
in five days, but the members found 
themselves only halfway at the end of 
day five when they sailed into Jefferson 
City. The next day, the wind finally 
cooperated, blowing at 20 mph, 
allowing the team to sail 75 miles. 

Light winds plagued them on the 
seventh day when the group was only 
able to make 40 miles. Exhausted by 
days of sailing and exasperated with the 
erratic elements, the team considered 
calling it quits. Paul Clardy convinced 
the group to continue, reminding them 
they would be sailing on the Mississippi 
River the next day—an experience no 
one wanted to miss. 

The sailors left early the next 
morning, and despite a series of 
complications, Bill Kinser and Marty 
Roberts reached the base of the 
Gateway Arch in St. Louis with other 
members of the team close behind. 
Roberts joked that his recollections of 
the escapade would be stored next to 
his memories of Marine boot camp. 

Proud of their accomplishment, the 
group admitted that after this 
adventure, quiet cruising back in 


Kansas City would be welcomed 
by all. = 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY 


THE OLD-FASHIONED 
WAY IS BEST 


Summer’s coming and that means 
swimming—and that can mean drowning 
accidents. The Red Cross reports that 
drowning deaths have increased annually 
for the last 20 years, mainly because the 
“kiss of life” mouth-to-mouth breathing 
technique has replaced the old-fashioned 
hand-pressure resuscitation method that 
expels water and debri from victims’ lung 
and airways. Mouth-to-mouth resuscitation 
is useless when water is in the lungs or 
trachea of drowning people because the air 
cannot get through. So if you are trying 
to help drowning victims, make sure you 
“squeeze” the water out of their lungs by 
applying hand pressure to their backs 
before giving them mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation. = 
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‘HEARTS AND SOLES 


To keep your heart healthy, follow in 


| your letter carrier’s footsteps! 


A study supervised by Timothy Cook, 


| a University of Minnesota epidemiologist, 
| and reported by the Institute/Nutrition, 
| Diet & Fitness Center, compared levels 


| of HDL (the “good” kind of cholesterol) 


of 35 letter carriers who averaged five 


| miles of walking at an easy pace per 
| workday, to a control group of 





NOT ALL CALORIES 
ARE CREATED EQUAL 


All calories are the same, right? 
Wrong! Recent studies show that a 
calorie of fat is more fattening than a 
calorie of carbohydrate. 

The body metabolizes fats and 
carbohydrates differently, using 
carbohydrate calories for fast energy 
while storing fat calories for a rainy day. 
According to Mark Hegsted, professor of 
nutrition at Harvard School of Public 
Health: “It takes more energy to make 
body fat out of carbohydrate calories 
than it does out of fat calories.” 
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In fact, about 25 percent of a 
carbohydrate calorie is burned up in the 
process of turning calories into body fat, 
whereas only 2.5 percent of each fat 
calorie burns up when it’s converted. 

So you have another reason besides 
your health to limit the amount of fat in 
your diet. = 


Institute/Nutrition, Diet & Fimess Center 


steelworkers, who got vigorous but 
sporadic exercise on the job. The results 
showed that the carriers’ HDLs were 
higher. According to Cook, the study 
demonstrates that it’s regular, not 
intense, exercise that reduces your 
chance of heart disease. 

He estimates that one to two miles of 
walking a day should be enough for basic 
good health. = 
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What’s important 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for the cover article, 
“An Addict’s Story,” in the recent 
Postal Life.” 

Two-and-a-half years ago | stopped 
drinking and using drugs thanks to my 
Employee Assistance Program where | 
work in Pasadena, CA. 

I know many employees who have 
lost their jobs because it was more 
important to take another drink, 


smoke another joint, or whatever. They 


think it is the Postal Service’s fault; 
not theirs. 

I have never been happier. | have 
nowhere to go but up the ladder of 
success in the Postal Service. | am 
also trying to set an example for other 
employees. 

I also appreciate the photo of Marie 
Osmond’s brother Tom. I am also 
hearing impaired. Keep up the 
good work. 

Paul J. Hanson, Jr. 
Mail handler 
Pasadena, CA 


Dear Editor: 

We, the clients of the New Jersey 
Bulk Mail Center Employee Assistance 
Program, wish to thank you for your 
wonderful article, ““An Addict’s Story.” 

The honesty of Mr. Roderick M’s 
story will help so many people come 
forward and seek help. We hope before 
their job is in jeopardy. 

We cannot say enough about our 
EAP and our counselor, who reaches 
out his hand to help anyone who 
wants it. 


EAP clients 
New Jersey BMC 


Dear Editor: 

I was very uplifted by the story, “An 
Addict’s Story,” in the Winter 1988 
edition. There are many people I know 
who have gone through our local EAP 
office here in Albany, NY, and let me 
tell you, these professionals care 


because they have been there. The 
most serious problem is not knowing 
that you have a problem. 


Les Hipenbecker 
Custodial laborer 
Albany, NY 


A slow burn 


Dear Editor: 

Many of my fellow workers expressed 
shock to see your reference to “The 
High Cost of Smoking’’ in the Health 
& Safety section in the winter issue. 
We were surprised yet happy to see 
someone finally address an issue that 
for too long has been brushed aside by 
upper management. | have been 
employed for 20 years by the Postal 
Service and rarely, if ever, can I recall 
the hazards of smoking being 
mentioned with regard to employees’ 
health and safety. 

Postal workers are constantly lectured 
on proper driving habits, safe walking 
techniques, awareness of dog behavior 
and even safety tips while on vacation. 
It does seem odd that the one issue 
that results in more health problems 
and use of sick leave than any other is 
the same issue which those in charge 
bury their heads in the sand over and 
refuse to address properly. 


John J. Grimes 
Letter carrier 
Watertown, MA 


Dear Editor: 

Print many more articles on smoking 
like the one on page 21 of the winter 
1988 issue. 

All health and safety messages will 
continue to have a “hollow sound”’ as 
long as | must breathe tobacco smoke 
while working for the USPS. 

Why can’t management come out 
with a clear-cut anti-smoking rule to 
protect the non-smoker’s health? 


Richard F. Butcher 
Rural carrier 
Washington, WV 


Titanic clerks 


Dear Editor: 

Many thanks for the Titanic article in 
the winter, 1988 issue. It was 
informative and very timely. I have 
always had a keen interest in the 
Titanic, yet | have never actually read 
very much about the mail clerks on 
board. The article was full of detailed 
information and will enable me to 
research more about the little known 
“sea post office.” 

I also enjoyed the accompanying 
photos. Very nice article! 

Ronald F. Sanders 
Letter carrier 


Chef Station, New Orleans, LA 
A long way 


Dear Editor: 

I congratulate you on the strides 
you have made to publish a more 
meaningful magazine. 

I am impressed by your stories, your 
layout, the colors used, and the quality 
of the pictures. 

Your magazine has come a long way. 
Keep up the good work! 


D. C. Hallett 
General Supervisor 


Springfield, MA 


We invite your comments about POSTAL LIFE 
magazine, about your job, or about a postal subject 
in general. When writing to the editor, please be 
brief and to the point. Letters must be signed with 
your name, address, and home telephone number 
and should include where you work and what your 
job is. Your letter may be edited to fit space 
requirements. Write to Editor, POSTAL LIFE, U.S. 
Postal Service Headquarters, Room 5300, 
Washington, DC 20260-3100. 
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CON TENTS To change your address, submit a Form 1216 to your personnel office. 


Do not send changes of address to Postal Life. 


DELIVERING QUALITY 
From the bottom of the heap to No. 1—how St. Louis did it; quality 
is a team effort; Corning Glass CEO says listening to workers is the 
key to quality. 
CALLING ALL ENTRIES 
Dust off your brushes! It’s time for the Postal Life Calendar Art 
Contest again. 
PMG PROFILE 
A look at the innovative man who now leads the Postal Service. 
BE A POSTAL AMBASSADOR 

aa a a ey Here’s some ammunition to use when your friends, relatives, and 

St. Louis “move-the-mail” spirit. customers grumble about the Postal Service. 

BE A WINNER 
Solve the Savings Bonds puzzle and you could win a prize. 
COUNTDOWN 
The Postal Service is gearing up for the big census count in 1990. 
SHORT STUFF 
Mail comes to life on Broadway; postal logo in stained glass; a PA carrier 
who builds and races model boats; and more. 


PEOPLE 


A Los Angeles carrier who was once a famous songwriter/singer is content 
to deliver the mail; a Communications employee windsails across 
Missouri. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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